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WHY OVERSEAS WORKSHOPS? 


Transportation and communication have brought the possibility 
of a “friendly world.” No civilized place exists on earth that cannot 
be reached within sixty hours’ time from New York. Any person in 
any city in America can pick up the telephone and talk to any capital 
in the world. Science and technology have placed the possibility of 
a “friendly world” within our reach, but science and technology 
have not yet brought to any appreciable extent greater understanding 
and sympathy among the peoples of the world. Here it is that educa- 
tion must help. But how can American teachers help if they them- 
selves have never studied the culture, the problems, the education of 
other people first-hand. How can American teachers help American 
children build a really “friendly world” if they, themselves, do not 
understand the problems of other peoples—not from the printed 
pages, but with their own eyes. 

It is because of its desire to help teachers and future citizens to 
build that better world that the School of Education of New York 
University offers the six overseas workshops described in this issue. 
Certain policies will be found to characterize them all: 

Since academic credit is earned, high academic standards are 
maintained throughout. Travel and sight-seeing are entirely 
secondary to study and professional growth. 

Regular faculty members of the New York University School 
of Education staff accompany each group and direct the aca- 
demic work and co-ordinate contributions of English-speaking 
local leaders in the various countries. 

Housing and other maintenance details have been carefully 
arranged with local institutions in the various countries. These, 
in most instances, were made by the University’s representa- 
tives who were on the spot in these countries in previous 
summers, 

While the University facilitates the distribution of informa- 
tion about the transportation, housing, and maintenance men- 
tioned above, it accepts no responsibility except for the char- 
acter and quality of the academic work done. 





Copyright 1952, by the Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 











EDUCATION AT TRANSNATIONAL LEVEL 
Ralph E. Pickett 


Five hundred years from now, when the historians look back at 
the twentieth century, it is possible that they will consider our efforts 
at international undestanding as one of the milestones in the prog- 
ress of humanity. While it is true that some of the great philosophers 
of the past have emphasized the need of a greater degree of inter- 
national understanding and cooperation, and have pointed out the 
dangers which arise without them, it is equally true that our gener- 
ation has made the most rapid strides in bringing them about. 

We have recognized, as have the philosophers of old, that inter- 
national understanding is essential not merely in order to prevent 
war, but also in the furtherance of the development of peaceful civil- 
ization, with all that that implies. We have also recognized that lack 
of understanding and ignorance of another people’s customs and 
aspirations can breed suspicion and distrust and can raise barriers 
between nations instead of lowering them. 

But mere wishful thinking will not remove these barriers. There 
must be conscious efforts to build up the interchange of knowledge 
about the peoples of the world in order that mutual understanding 
and respect may follow. Education is not only the most potent force 
to bring this about, it is also the absolutely essential method. 

There are many ways in which education can be used for this pur- 
pose, both in organized programs and in the unorganized, day by 
day, interchange of knowledge and ideas. The reading of books, the 
listening to lecturers from foreign lands, as well as hearing them 
over the radio, the reading of the news items in the magazines and 
papers, —-— all these are good as long as the source is reliable. 
The interchange of the treasures in the various national cultures as 
we find them in art, literature, music, drama, and the like, can help 
further to expand an individual’s own horizon at the same time that 
the individual loses some of his own provincialism. 

All these are good potentially, but they lack that face to face asso- 
ciation with our cousins in other lands, without which we cannot 
truly appreciate the how’s and the why’s of their modes of existence. 
The visitors from other lands are guests once they reach our shores, 
and as proper guests, they try to conform to our ways of living. In- 
evitably we learn something about their ways, but we would learn 
those ways better were we the guests in their native lands. Listening 
to lecturers from abroad, looking at foreign movies and travel pic- 
tures, reading books —— all these can give us only part of what 
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we really need to know. That part leaves us only partly educated. To 
be fully educated we should, indeed, spend a sufficiently long period 
of time as an actual resident in foreign countries. While resident 
abroad, we should live as the natives in the foreign countries live; 
we should learn to speak their languages; we should study their 
history, their geography, their economics, their politics, and certainly 
their educational systems. 

Residence abroad to that extent is, of course, an ideal far beyond 
practicality for most people these days. We can at best merely ap- 
proximate the amount of time necessary to spend in any foreign 
country for complete understanding. Nevertheless, it is astonishing 
to learn of the significant insight that one can obtain from a rela- 
tively short sojourn in a foreign land. But it must be pointed out that 
the depth of the insight is frequently in direct proportion to the 
adequacy with which one has been prepared beforehand for his 
foreign sojourn. 

Merely sailing or flying to a foreign country and then wandering 
aimlessly through it, (or tearing through it, as so many tourists do 
these days) is hardly the best way. Obviously, one will learn some 
things, but they will not be the most important items, and almost 
inevitably there will be misinformation acquired, just as there will 
be lack of information in many other respects. Guided tours of the 
sight-seeing variety have long had an appeal to the tourists among 
us. Properly guided tours can and do help greatly in promoting in- 
ternational understanding. But the average tourist is not usually the 
one who can put the knowledge which he has learned from his 
foreign travels to optimum use. Something more than mere passive 
absorbtion of the sights, the sounds, the smells of a foreign coun- 
try; something more than a crowded daily schedule of visits to 
museums, monuments, places of interest, and the like; something 
more than the mere traveling of the oft-trod tourist pathways is 
necessary if we truly desire to translate into functioning interna- 
tional relationships and goodwill any stay abroad, no matter how 
short or long. 

No segment of our population is in a better position to make con- 
crete these desires for international comity than are the educators. 
No device that we have yet worked out for this purpose has proved 
more effective than the well-organized overseas-workshop. In such 
workshops there can be a combination of all the good things that 
come from properly guided tours, and the good things that come 
from a careful study of educational systems, and the matching of 
ideas and experiences. The educator who has learned how the na- 
tionals of other countries live, how they meet their daily social, eco- 
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nomic, and political problems, how they organize their educational 
systems, how they think about us, is in a key position to interpret us 
to those nationals as well as to interpret those nationals to us. 

Furthermore the student in a good overseas workshop is required 
as part of the work of the course to “put in” as well as to “take out”, 
Educators have long known that what a student gets out of a course 
is usually in direct proportions to what he puts into it. Herein lies 
one of the major advantages of a workshop over a tour. 

It is trite to talk these days of being unofficial ambassadors of 
goodwill. The expression has been used and abused far too often. 
Nevertheless, a group of educators, properly briefed beforehand 
and warned what to do as well as what not to do, can have a very 
salutary effect, especially in those countries in which America and 
Americans are frequently misunderstood. When those educators who 
have been members of foreign workshops return to our country, 
they are immediately in a position to exert a very telling influence, 
Most alert educators are active in community organizations, hence 
they can carry the story of what they have seen back to the adult 
members of their communities. And, surely, no teacher who has been 
on a foreign trip of this sort could fail to find countless ways where- 
by her daily teaching could be greatly enriched. This is said with no 
thought that teachers should make of themselves propagandists for 
one country or another. It is rather a recognition of the really vital 
role that teachers can play in removing some of the age-old prejudices 
which too long have plagued mankind. 

It is not too far-fetched to hope that the values which teachers 
from our country can obtain by participating in overseas-workshops 
could be multiplied by the teachers of every land in the world. For 
some years past there have been valiant efforts made to have our 
people go abroad and to bring people from abroad to our country. 
It is not too much to hope that in the years to come these attempts, 
properly organized and coordinated, may bring about a new era of 
mutual international respect and understanding, and a cessation of 
the jealousy and the distrust and the jingo-ism which can so easily 
arise among the mutually ignorant. These days we must learn to 
think globally as well as nationally. We have learned that the national 
welfare is dependent upon and inescapable from global welfare. We 
are beginning to learn some of the ways whereby national as well 
as world-wide welfare can be brought about. Education at the trans- 
national level is a natural development. The success which has at- 
tended the efforts of those who, through overseas-workshops and in 
other ways, have been working at the transnational level is a har- 
binger of greater success in the years to come. 





Ralph E. Pickett is Associate Dean and Director of Summer Sessions, 
School of Education at New York University. 
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WORKSHOP IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY TO MEXICO 
1952 


Ethel J. Alpenfels 


MEXICO was chosen as the base for the third workshop overseas 
by the Department of Educational Sociology for several reasons. Its 
nearness to the United States made the choice financially desirable. 
Many thousands of first and second generation Mexicans live in our 
nation and the best way of understanding their culture and their his- 
tory would be to share it for six weeks. Further, ever since 1949 
when Professor Harvey Zorbaugh first initiated his, project of over- 
seas summer sessions, he has urged that we choose a laboratory in 
social anthropology that was different enough to develop insights 
into educational and social problems of the people among whom we 
would live. Different enough to give teachers and other professional 
people a perspective of our own society through face-to-face contacts 
and to try to do this objectively in a cultural setting that was unlike 
the pattern of the United States. Different enough, yet enough alike, 
that each member of the workshop could have the stimulating ex- 
perience of looking at his own professional problems in a new setting. 


OAXACA, MEXICO — “VALLEY OF THE GOURDS” 


The desire to live and study in a small community led to the choice 
of Oaxaca, 340 miles southwest from Mexico City, located in a moun- 
tain valley in the heart of the old Zapotecan kingdom. There, in Oax- 
aca, it would be possible for students to walk up the stairway of time 
from the past into the present. The Xapotecan and Mixtecan Indians 
have still kept their ancient language and dress, have continued their 
arts of textile and pottery making, still sell their native toys, their 
pottery bells, and the gold medallions of their old gods in the market 
place. The Indian tradition lives on in the popular arts, the beliefs, 
the fiestas, the rituals, and in the social organization of small com- 
munities throughout the State of Oaxaca. To these ancient Indian 
ways the Spanish have added new techniques, new methods of handi- 
craft, and new materials: wool and steel are found side-by-side with 
maguey products, the orange and the burro, the Egyptian loom and 
the potters wheel,—all have changed and speeded up the leisurely 
pace of daily life. Much of old Spain is to be found in Oaxaca for 
the city is predominantly Spanish in both its way of life and in its 
architecture. In many ways it was thought that Oaxaca would offer 
the student a contrast in the Indian and Spanish way of life but, 
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instead, the diversity of language, races, and customs highlighted 
the great strength and richness often found in diversity. Both the 
Indian and the Spanish elements have also accepted the third element 
in Mexico, the Modern, and the influence of the United States is 
found in every aspect of life in Oaxaca. Thus, the three main in- 
fluences in the cultural pattern of Mexico: the Indian, the Spanish, 
and the Modern, were to be found in the city of Oaxaca and each 
one had left its impress upon the culture and upon the people. We 
chose Oaxaca, Mexico—a nation that is so close to us geographically 
yet so far away from us culturally—because it would offer a chance 
for individual growth by means of an unusual educational oppor- 
tunity as we try to develop new values in an expanding world. 

Mexico has always been described as a nation of contrasts,—con- 
trasts between its topography, its climate, its arts, its customs, its 
peoples, indeed, between its many cultural facets. In order that the 
members of the Workshop might have the best understanding of 
these differences it was decided that we meet in Neuvo Laredo and 
go by bus to Mexico City and Oaxaca. This gave us an opportunity 
to stop in the small villages, to talk to the people, visit the small 
factories, notice the differences in dress and language and, most im- 
portant of all, to be able to make comparisons later after having 
spent four weeks in Oaxaca. Twelve hundred miles by bus seems 
a long and tiring trip but a seven day orientation period arranged 
for Mexico City gave an opportunity to evaluate what we had seen. 
Equally valuable was the instruction given by Mexican authorities 
rather than by guides as we travelled along the 1200 miles of an 
open air museum and studied both the ancient and the modern way 
of life. 





STUDENTS AND FACULTY MEMBERS 


We were fortunate in both our students and faculty. Whatever 
success the Workshop had was due to the rapport between faculty 
and students. Each member of the faculty was, an expert in his field. 
Dr. Raoul Guerrerro, born in Oaxaca who, after receiving his medical 
degree became the Mayor of his town and won academic recognition 
for his publications on Mexican music, handicrafts and folklore. 
Mrs. Karena Shields, archaeologist, on whose plantation in Yucatan 
the famous Palenque site was uncovered. Mrs. Alice Paine Paul, 
internationally known dancer and a member of the Concheros danc- 
ers of Mexico. From the City College of New York, Dr. Ira Zasloff, 
well known “square dance caller”, took charge of daily general 
assembly meetings, directed recreational activities, and looked after 
photography. 
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Student participation and activity were outstanding. Miss Stella 
Tiffany, Buffalo, headed up the Spanish classes and, with the help 
of University students from the University of Mexico and Oaxaca, 
taught beginning, intermediate, and advanced Spanish every day of 
the school week. Mrs. Kathleen Rogers, illustrator of children’s 
books gave lessons in painting and made a film on the daily life in a 
small Mexican town near Oaxaca. Mrs. Ruth Maher, Yonkers, 
brought films and gave lectures on the ecology of the area. Miss 
Irene Wojtowicz, Buffalo, kept an eye on the dietetics. Mrs. Gail 
Avery, Montana, served in the important job of nurse; Mr. 
Wilfred James, Virgin Islands, took charge of tips and transporta- 
tion: Miss Jane Tuitt, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands organized trips to both the public and paro- 
chial schools; Miss Katherine Williams, Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
directed the committee making slides which brought back some 1500 
slides covering every aspect of life. Hazel Fischer and Vivian 
Winters helped with secretarial work while each member of the 
Workshop served on one or more committees handling the problems 
that arise in daily living together. 


Organization of the Workshop 


The Workshop was organized so that each member would partici- 
pate in four groups differing in both subject matter and in size. 

l. Class sessions, lectures, evening seminars. The entire group met 
in a general assembly (following Spanish classes) each day and 
again in evening seminars, 8:30-10:30. 

2. Special interest groups. The entire group was divided into four 
special interest groups so that each would have the opportunity 
studying more thoroughly one aspect of life in Mexico: 

History and archaeology of the Valley of Mexico and the 
Isthmus of Tehauntepec. Lectures, trips, archaeological 
research. 

Arts and Handicrafts. Lectures, demonstrations, trips, discus- 
sions in the homes, patio factories, museums and markets. 
Music and the dance. Some 43 Mexican songs were collected 
and recorded, basic dance steps and regional dances of the Mex- 
ican people were taught, group attendance at the fiestas and 
parades, as well as lectures and demonstrations gave all mem- 
bers of the Workshop concrete material for their own use. 
Modern family life in Mexico. A study of family living, par- 
ent-child relationships, and the daily round of life was pre- 
sented through the opportunity of spending a night in a 
Mexican home, through visits to small villages, lectures by 
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Mexicans, making friends with individual people. Perhaps 
our most helpful contacts through our good fortune in the 
manager of our Hotel, Senor Tena of the Monte Alban Hotel 
and the excellent representatives of our tourist agency, the 
Lona Tours: 

3. Ethnological field trips. The entire Workshop was further divid- 
ed into six groups under the direction of a faculty member to 
visit the schools, industries, museums, agricultural stations, 
churches, and the small villages surrounding Oaxaca. 

4. Individual projects. Special projects, such as painting, pho- 
tography, regional dances, music, handicrafts and archaeological 
methods well set up so that each one might work individually 
under specialists of both faculty and student body. 

With this general program in mind the week was divided into two 
parts: Monday, Wednesday, and Friday for class sessions from 8:15 
to 1:00; Tuesday and Thursday for trips into the field. A weekend 
was spent in the Isthmus of Tehauntepec lying about 154 miles 
south of Oaxaca, two days at Monte Alban (the great religious 
center of the Zapotec and Mixtec Indians; two days at Mitla, ‘The 
City of the Dead’, and short trips were made to the little villages 
nearby. 

One of the major purposes of the summer session was to become 
a part of the life of the city and not to remain isolated in our hotel. 
Some indication of the success of this aim is to be seen in the eve- 
ning square and folk dances sessions in which the students from the 
University of Mexico and Oaxaca joined and, they in turn, taught 
their dances; in the dedication of a Sunday program to New York 
University by the Oaxaca State Band, in police escorts on our arrival 
and an eighty-two piece orchestration outside our hotel windows 
when we left; the visits of the Governor and leading officials and 
scholars of Mexico to our class sessions; the floral welcomes and 
serenades that greeted us in every town we visited; and, most im- 
portant of all, the friends from every walk of life that individual 
members made all over Mexico. 

Next summer the Department of Educational Sociology may go 
to Peru. If so, the experiences of Mexico will add to the wisdom, 
the understanding, and the academic approach of the planning. The 
Workshop Overseas is rapidly becoming one of our best tools in 
developing international understanding through study, research, 
analysis, and participation in another way of life. 

Ethel J. Alpenfels is Professor of Education and Co-ordinator of the Work- 
shop in Social Anthropology to Mexico, 1952. 
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THIRD SEMINAR ON CONTEMPORARY EUROPE AND 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


C. O. Arndt 


This new responsibility of maintaining and building world peace, 
which has become the major challenge to those countries yet free, 
including our own—what can you and I do to meet it? Can teachers 
and educationists contribute meaningfully in this area? If so, how? 

These thoughts have agitated the minds of educators, both here 
and abroad since the close of World War II and they are attempting 
to find ways by which to meet the challenge. One evidence of effort 
in this direction is the Seminar on Contemporary Europe and 
Public Education conducted in England, Germany, and France, 
which was offered for the third successive time during the summer 
of 1952 by the School of Education of New York University. 


PURPOSE OF THE SEMINAR 


The purpose of the seminar has been to make a first-hand study 
of the political and socioeconomic problems which Western Europe 
faces today and to determine the role its educational systems are 
playing in the development of a citizenry which is equipped to assist 
significantly in the solution of these problems. The implications of 
the information and insight thus gained for each individual mem- 
ber of the Seminar as well as the school and community to which 
he is returning were emphasized in the discussion period. 


PROCEDURES FOR LEARNING 


In the case of each country visited, England, Germany, and 
France, effort was made to afford the membership of the Seminar 
the opportunity of hearing and talking with well-informed profes- 
sional leaders from the fields of government, economics, social work, 
and particularly education. The procedure followed in these meet- 
ings was usually to have the guest speaker make a short presentation 
regarding his work or area of special interest and then to afford 
the membership of the Seminar an opportunity to engage freely in 
conversation with the speaker. At times, it was found, the discussion 
period yielded larger results in terms of understanding and insight 
than the address itself. 

In a few instances yet another device was employed. In order both 
to appraise the guest speaker in advance of the interests and con- 
cerns of his audience and to assure the latter a maximally profitable 
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meeting, a question period was conducted prior to the address. The 
questions raised by the Seminar were written on the blackboard, 
effort being made to assure clarity and prevent overlapping. The 
speaker was then asked to take over. Care was taken to assure the 
speaker that he might delete certain questions or even add some of 
his own if that appeared to him propitious. Some members of Par- 
liament, as well as official spokesmen for government agencies found 
this device highly desirable. They were afforded an “out” without 
embarrassment, and, in turn, were assured in advance that they were 
giving the audience what it wanted. 

Whenever possible in each country visited the membership of 
the Seminar was taken directly to the political institution or social 
agency which was under study in order that either work in progress 
might be observed or that the spokesman for the institution or 
agency in question might draw upon the elements in the environment 
to illustrate his points. The London County Council, Parliament, 
and the many public and private schools visited are cases in point. 
Members of the Seminar found these direct visits to institutions 
to be of particular value in developing insight and understanding. 


INDIVIDUAL INVESTIGATION 


Each member of the Seminar was required to select and work out 
a problem which was of direct interest and importance to him or 
her either personally or professionally. Effort was made to utilize 
maximally either human or social and institutional sources which 
are not available in the United States. While written or printed re- 
ports, pamphlets and books bearing upon the problem in question 
were sought and read, the living word of people or work in progress 
were definitely preferred. An example of a problem thus studied is: 
How does the U.S. government inform the people of Britain, Ger- 
many and France about the United States—a direct study of U.S. 
Information Offices in London, Heidelberg and Paris. 

The selection of a problem of the kind just mentioned was, actuated 
in part by the realization that each member of the Seminar would 
presumably be asked to make a report to his school about the Euro- 
pean experience upon return to the United States. In order then to 
prepare to meet this request and also to realize the interests of each 
member of the group the individual investigation project was 
launched. 


EVALUATION 


The assumption is at large in this country and to a considerable 
degree also abroad that the acquisition of factual information and 
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the development of aptitudes favorable to the countries and peoples 
involved are uniquely furthered by having teachers of youth and 
professional workers in other areas learn by living abroad and by 
interacting both with people and institutions directly. The Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, and United Nations, the British Council, 
to mention but three institutions which work at intra-national level, 
promote “exchange of persons” programs on a very extensive scale. 
Inquiry reveals, however, that attempts at evaluation of the outcome 
of these exchange programs which are both scientifically designed 
and executed still rest in the future. The need for such evaluation is 
widely recognized; interest in it is keen but functional instruments, 
duly validated, and designed to appraise the nature of attitude change, 
have not been developed. 

In view of these circumstances, the Seminar developed a new in- 
strument designed to get some insight into the effect which the ex- 
periences of the group were having upon the individual. The follow- 
ing questions were twice asked, first after two weeks of living in 
England and second, after eight days of living in Germany. 

(1.) What are three of the most significant experiences you have 
had? As you write be sure to include the more important 
comments as to why these experiences were significant to 
you. The ideal reports will include statements of feelings, 
attitudes, values, purposes, as well as knowledge and un- 
derstanding. 

(2.) Have any of your beliefs or convictions been seriously chal- 
lenged thus far? If so, please write about the nature of the 
challenge. 

(3.) In nearly all courses some serious questions seem to go un- 
answered. What are some of the questions which you think 
should have more consideration ? 

(4.) Do you have any ideas as to how your next year’s work 
may be affected by your experiences thus far? 

(5.) What has gone wrong? Do you have any gripes, complaints 
or criticisms about the trip? Include everything and any- 
thing you would like to see changed or improved—(accom- 
modations, group planning, etc., etc. ?) 

The results attained through the use of the above instrument re- 
vealed some very significant changes in attitudes on the part of a 
number of people. Certainly the information gained was suf- 
ficiently fruitful to warrant further experimentation with this 
technique. But more than that is necessary. A way must be found to 
determine what members of the Seminar have done during the 
year following their return to the United States to inform their 
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colleagues in school, their pupils in class, and their fellow citizens 
in their home communities about what they have seen and learned. 
For only as the new understanding and insight into the nature of 
Contemporary Europe is shared by each member of the Seminar 
with his or her constituency, is the real purpose of the Seminar in 
process of realization. 


NOTABLE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 


An analysis of the evaluations made by members of the Seminar 
reveals the following as the most notable educational experiences in 
England, Germany and France respectively. 

The evidence of freedom of speech at Hyde Park, London, im- 
pressed the group. Even avowed Communists, it was observed, were 
afforded police protection as they addressed audiences at this im- 
portant public meeting ground. Important also were meetings with 
Members of Parliament who despite disagreement with members 
of the Opposition, yet revealed objectivity and self control as they 
ei.gaged in debate. Frequent and favorable comment was given a 
special two day conference on Educational Broadcasts arranged for 
the Seminar by staff members of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. Direct visits to England’s famed Public School, Harrow on 
the Hill, and numerous elementary and secondary schools in the 
Greater London area were understandably appreciated by a Seminar 
made up largely of teachers and administrators in service. For- 
tunately schools were still in full operation during our stay in London 
and full advantage could therefore be taken of the opportunity to 
visit classrooms and observe teaching procedures. 

In Heidelberg two unusually keen analyses were heard, the first 
by Professor T.W. Adorno of the Goethe University, Frankfurt 
on The German Mind Today, the second by Dr. John O. Riedl, U.S. 
Educationist and Government consultant on German Education. 
Notable also, in the judgment of the Seminar was a spirited presenta- 
tion on Women in Postwar Germany by Frau Vera Fritze, an ex- 
perienced social worker. 

In France an analysis of the Political situation by Mot + Andre 
Philip, member of Parliament and late Minister of Na‘ion.. Econ- 
omy in the French government received many favorabic comments 
from the Seminar because of the timely illustrations from French 
life employed by this outstanding young French leader. Monsieur P. 
Douzelot, Director of Higher Education in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion gave reassuring evidence to the effect that French education is 
being modified to meet the new challenge of our day. A series of 
thoughtful presentations by members of the advisory staff of the 
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ied. | Jabor situations in France today were highly appreciated. Finally, 
| of the day at UNESCO House where the Seminar was divided into 
nar small groups to meet with permanent staff members of this inter- 
in national organization was described by many as most noteworthy. 


FACTUAL DATA 


-€ns | United States Embassy, Paris on the political, social-economic and 
i 


The task of organizing the educational program of the Seminar is 


nar | extensive and necessitates months of correspondence and planning. 
in Involved are such problems as arranging for resident resource people 
to address the group upon pertinent subjects, as well as taking care 
m- of the minutiae of travel and housing. Then, too, teachers must be 
re located who possess the competency, personal qualities and financial 
m- resources necessary to register for the course. 
ith During the eight-day ocean journey on the Cunard Line S/S 
‘rs | Georgic, from New York to Southampton, members of the Seminar 
ey | were enabled to do required reading on the countries to be visited, 
a | amobile library being carried along for this purpose. In addition, 
or | the Seminar was briefed on Europe and plans for individual studies 
a- | were clarified. Subsequently, two weeks of study were spent in Lon- 
m | don, eight days in Heidelberg and eight days in Paris. 
ie | The 1952 Seminar offered for graduate credit had a registered 
ir | membership of forty-two graduate teachers and students, most of 
r- | whom were engaged in teaching. These teachers represented eighteen 
n | states as follows: New York (18), Maryland (4), New Jersey (3), 
o | Pennsylvania (2), Missouri (2), Ohio (2), Illinois (2), Texas (1), 
South Carolina (1), Washington State (1), Wisconsin (1), Iowa 
t (1), Minnesota (1), Utah (1), California (1), Michigan (1). 
+t An accurate record of the cost of all essential expenses for the 
: 1952 Seminar, including travel, housing, food and tuition was kept 
. by Miss Adona Sick, member of Seminar. It shows the following: 





; tuition $132—European travel $125—passport $10—-round-trip ocean 
P passage and insurance $380—visa $2.40—travelers checks $3—fqod 
and lodging, London $35—Germany $25—France $40—Switzerland 
. $5—on steamer (tips) $10—stay at New York City and train fare 
$20—incidentals (postage, trips, carfares, etc.) $35. Total $822.40. 

It will be apparent to the reader that a sequence of rich educational 
| experiences was enjoyed by members of the 1952 Seminar. Indeed, 
so absorbing and vital were these experiences that tney served 
seriously to crowd the time set aside for the purpose of discussion 
and clarification. Time was spent at this important task of evaluation 
but probably not sufficient time. This condition will be modified and 
improved when the Fourth Workshop on Contemporary Europe 
and Public Education opens in the latter part of June, 1953. 





C. O. Arndt is Professor of Education and Co-ordinator of Seminar on 
Contemporary Europe and Public Education at New York University. 








THE FOURTH NEW YORK UNIVERSITY WORKSHOP IN 
ISRAEL’S LIFE AND CULTURE 


Abraham I. Katsh 
and 
Edward J. Kunzer 


The Director of Hebrew Culture and Education at New York 
University was the pioneer in setting up an overseas Workshop on 
the Life and Culture in Israel in the summer of 1949. It was a great 
success both from the point of view of the students and the people 
as well as the government of Israel. The new country, about a year 
old then, welcomed the nearly seventy members of the first Workshop 
not only as seekers of truth at the very source but also as good will 
Ambassadors. The leading personalities of Israel, with Prime Minis- 
ter David Ben Gurion at their head, participated in the program of 
the Workshop. 

In addressing the members of the Workshop the Prime Minister 
of Israel stressed the fact that they were called upon to perform the 
lofty function of creating a cultural bridge between the United 
States and Israel. By this he meant that they were to bring to Israel 
an American point of view which through their contacts they would 
help to propagate. At the same time they would absorb the lesson 
that Israel affords through her inspired action in providing a setting 
for the “ingathering of exiles” from all over the world and creating 
conditions of life which are based upon the appreciation of human 
worth and dignity. 

It was this concern of building a strong bridge between the people 
of the United States and Israel which served the Workshop so well 
in the past four years. Coordinator and initiator of the Workshop 
was Professor Abraham I. Katsh. Members of the New York Uni- 
versity staff have been drawn from suitable departments of the 
School of Education of New York University. The 1952 Workshop 
was directed by Professor Edward Kunzer assisted by Miss Ruth 
Goldschmidt, Director of the Reference and Research Department 
of the Consulate General of Israel, New York. 

The student members of the Workshop came from all over the 
United States, from as far south as Maryland and as far west as 
Montana. One student came from Canada. There were thirty stu- 
dents in the 1952 Workshop, making a total of some two hundred 
during the four years. Over one hundred schools of higher learning 
in the United States were thus represented by the Workshop mem- 
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bership. Among those who attended were young people preparing 
themselves for various occupations as well as people not so young, 
teachers, ministers, Rabbis, school principals, administrators and 
nurses. They registered at the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, for a full program during the summer session taking work 
either at graduate or undergraduate levels. Students registered at 
sister institutions received full credit for work done. 

Members of the Workshop were housed at the Katznelson Insti- 
tute, at Kfar Saba, Israel. The Institute was recently established for 
the teaching of social studies and related subjecs. During the sum- 
mer it was the home of the Workshop. The institute is beautifully 
located in the heart of the Plains of Sharon, skirted by the moun- 
tains of Judaea in the east and not far from the Mediterranean in 
the west. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE WORKSHOP 


There is great interest particularly among community teachers in 
the new State of Israel. Israel is confronted by many problems simi- 
lar to those which faced the United States in other days. It is of 
interest, therefore, to observe the creation and development of a new 
State, particularly during the early years of its life. How does a 
new State, whose citizens are for the most part highly educated, get 
its bearings and take its first steps? Obviously no second-hand study 
could take the place of learning by direct experience. Reflections of 
this kind lead to the setting up of the Workshop in Israel. 

From the outset the Workshop went beyond departmental lines 
in the recruitment of students and staff. Literature and learning ex- 
periences too were not confined to highly specialized aspects of 
Israeli life but were selected and designed to meet student needs. 

The underlying idea of the Workshop was to provide students 
with the opportunity to learn from people. A Workshop abroad 
must of necessity draw upon resources which are not available at 
home. Also, the services of these leading people are, necessarily, 
available only for organizations of the highest repute, and the New 
York University Workshop in Israel qualified as such. 

The Workshop had to be inexpensive if it were to attract American 
students from all walks of life, varying backgrounds, and financial 
capacities. The total cost for the 1952 Workshop, including a three- 
day stop over in Paris was $1,100.00. 

The Workshop offered a full academic course transplanted into 
its natural environment, where observations could be made first hand 
and where the makers of the State and the best interpreters of its 
work could be employed as consultants and teachers. Some of these 
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people are historic figures whose names will be long remembered 
in the history of the world. Contact with people of their type pro- 
vided an additional stimulus to the members of the Workshop to 
pursue their studies with the utmost diligence. 

It was the object of the Workshop, in other words, to provide its 
members with something far beyond classroom experience. The -ex- 
perience was to be direct, first-hand, at primary sources, and entail 
a large degree of creative participation on the part of the members. 
Also, the opportunity was to be offered American men and women 
of various ages and creeds, and of differing backgrounds, to live for 
six weeks in a small community in which democracy as a way of 
life was to be maximally operative. 


THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum of the Workshop in Israel was as varied as the 
life which it set out to study. Following are some of the problems 
studied : 

How is it possible for a new nation to draw its human elements 
and historical traditions from so many different sources? How is 
a common ground found for this cultural co-existence ? 

Israel is a unique laboratory for the testing of the ideals of cul- 
tural pluralism as represented by Jews, Christians and Moslems. 
The backgrounds of these groups are vastly different. What attempts 
are being made to reconcile these differences? How is Israel pro- 
viding for the integration and assimilation of people coming from 
over seventy national states? 

Israel is extremely rich in archeological and historical associations 
which were studied at the very fountainheads of information. 

The major phases of the political, social, economic, religious, and 
cultural manifestations of life were studied closely. In connection 
with this, the background of the new State was subjected to close 
scrutiny. Also, an opportunity was given to the members of the 
Workshop to study Hebrew through daily lessons given by competent 
teachers. 

Life and culture in Israel were studied in depth, and not only in 
extenso by Workshop members. The program was designed, there- 
fore, to give as penetrating and true a picture of Israel’s life as it 
was possible to provide through detailed documentation, field-trips 
and contact with the most highly qualified human resources as well 
as continuous contact with the people of Israel. 

The nature of this program may best be illustrated by describing 
some of the subjects and some of the trips during the period of 
July 3 and August 15. The material is so extensive that it is not 
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possible to give due credit to all subjects and to mention all the 
discussion leaders. 

In a country like Israel no problem is more important than that 
of education. It was discussed by the man considered best qualified 
to lead the discussion, Dr. M. Avidor, Associate General of the 
Ministry of Education. He gave a description of the various types 
of traditional and modern education to be found in Israel. The 
philosophy of education was described as a combination of practicat 
and theoretical with stress upon organic integration. The difficulties 
of providing a unified education were brought out in connection 
with the fact that the people of the new State have come from all 
over the world, from countries with backgrounds as different as 
Yemen and Great Britain. 

The tremendous influx of immigrants was described in its effects 
upon the problem of providing education for an ever increasing 
number of youngsters. Another problem was to create a common 
linguistic denominator for the entire population and this is done 
through the medium of modern Hebrew. It has become the living 
language of Israel—a unique achievement. 

Education was shown as a “pressure cooker” which must achieve 
results rapidly. It is the function of education to create a nation 
with a common background in the form of ideals and culture. Adult 
education also receives its share of attention. The government real- 
izes that part of the adult population which has come recently from 
the backward portions of the Middle East would be handicapped in 
life without at least a modicum of formal training in schools. Whiic 
the teacher shortage is acute and becoming increasingly so every 
effort is being made to relieve it. 

Workshop members spent considerable time becoming acquainted 
with the Histadrut and the trade union movement in general. The 
principal leader of the discussion on the Histadrut was by Mr. 
Barakat. The Histadrut was shown in its proper framework as far 
more than a trade union. During the Mandate, the Jewish people 
of Palestine had to have an economic “roof organization” of their 
own and this is what the Histadrut was bound to become in the 
course of years. Representing the working people of the Jewish com- 
munity, it also branched out into many social services and countless 
branches of production, trade, transportation and communicaticn. 

A young country, with tremendous problems of nation-building 
and with limited native capital, must necessarily face a large number 
of economic problems. Some of these problems were discussed by 
several leading economists of Israel, mainly by Mr. Harold Golden- 
berg, head of the Government’s Investment Center. Industrialization 
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is a major objective of Israel, not merely because it raises living 
standards but also because a relatively large population per square 
mile cannot be sustained by the products of the soil alone. Cnly 
through industrialization can a rapidly increasing population be sus- 
tained without lowering living standards. 

Among the various steps taken to turn Israel toward industrializa- 
tion were: foreign capital; creation of native capital; acquisition of 
“know-how”. That the industrialization of Israel is proceeding rapid- 
ly and drawing foreign capital for investment is evidenced by the 
more than 600 projects approved by the Government Investment 
Center. Approximately half of the capital has come from foreign 
investors. New industrial projects range from textiles, cement, 
building materials, tires, chemicals, glass, paper, plastics to precision 
instruments and diamond cutting. 

The needs of the moment may be mostly of an economic nature, 
but the Jews who are converging upon the Holy Land are steeped in 
the veneration of the Book which in many cases was the only link 
among them in the darkness of the Diaspora. The study of Hebrew 
literature, culture, arts and, generally speaking, books, therefore, 
were given an important place in the program. Hebrew literature 
was very ably presented by J. Lask, a noted translator and author. 
Ida Davidowitz, Drama Critic of the Jerusalem Post, Israel’s only 
English language daily, introduced the members of the Work- 
shop into the fields of art and culture through the drama. 

The foreign policy of Israel was discussed by the Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Ministry, Dr. Walter Eytan, who also was present 
at the opening of the Workshop. He has become one of the most 
ardent supporters of the NYU Workshop. The proposed new 
Constitution of Israel was discussed and analyzed from every point 
of view by Dr. Leo Kohn, Legal Adviser to the President of Israel. 

One of Israel’s prides is the Weitzmann Institute, devoted to the 
pursuit of science in its numerous manifestations. Workshoppers 
were happy to have Dr. Katschalsky, one of its shining lights. explain 
its operations. In a country like Israel, science necessarily plays an 
important role. It is to the credit of the new nation that one of the 
first steps it took after achieving independence was to set up a coun- 
cil of science. This enterprise was explained by Professor S. 
Samborsky. 

The problems of the Arab minority were explained by a leading 
expert, Adi Yaffeh, Arab Expert of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. He discussed also the role of Arabs in the Middle East. 

Of special interest to the Workshop was a second visit with Prime 
Minister Ben Gurion. The Prime Minister spoke to the group 
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on the “Historical Meaning of the Emergence of Israel”. He showed 
why the State of Israel serves uniquely to illustrate the invincibility 
of the human spirit in the face of such tremendous difficulties as 
the dispersion of the Jewish people over a period of eighteen hundred 
years in the face of widespread persecution and discrimination. It 
was the gossamer thread of religion and the Hebrew language that 
kept the vision of return to Israel alive and helped to overcome 
all the discouraging realities, whether economic, social or socio- 
logical. It is this vision that forms the basic policy of the “in-gather- 
ing of exiles.” After his lecture the Prime Minister was invited to 
an informal tea tendered to him by the students. This occasion pro- 
vided an opporunity to greet him personally and talk with him 
informally. 


FIELD TRIPS 


The field trips which supplemented the classroom sessions at the 
Katznelson Institute gave the students first-hand knowledge and 
acquaintance with the geographic, economic, social and cultural life 
of the people. These trips were not mere sight seeing excursions 
but carefully prepared tours correlated with classroom lectures and 
discussions. 

It was the plan of the Workshop to visit all parts of the country, 
and through these visits to bring classroom lectures and discussions 
to life. Workshoppers thus saw many important nistorical monu- 
ments, landmarks and governmental institutions. Six trips occupy- 
ing twelve full days were scheduled with the result that workshop- 
pers travelled from the uppermost reaches of Metulla in the north 
to Elath in the south. 

Since immigration has loomed so important as a problem in the 
new state members of the Workshop had an opportunity to visit 
Maabarot (transition camps) and other centers. Thus they learned 
through first-hand experience the difficulties of processing and in- 
tegrating large numbers of immigrants from oriental countries. A 
visit to the Maabara, Bet Lid, demonstrated to the students what 
could be done in a short period of time to integrate Jews who had 
suddenly been transferred from a “Stone Age” civilization into 
one of the most modern countries in the Middle East. This visit 
served to illustrate forcefully the tremendously complicated problems 
of health, education, housing, etc., which must be worked out in 
the process of assimilating and integrating these thousands of new- 
comers to the State of Israel. 

Since education, science and industry are important to a country 
seeking stability and security—members of the workshop visited the 
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Weitzmann Institute, the Agricultural Research Station, the Hebrew 
University, the Technion at Haifa, and the great industrial areas of 
Haifa and Tel Aviv. Here were revealed the educational, scientific 
and industrial vigor of Israel. In the great educational and scientific 
institutions with their staffs of research scientists working in modern 
research laboratories our students caught a glimpse of the place 
of education and research, both pure and applied, in the solution of 
Israel’s practical problems. 

Diversity of experimentation with reference to living in the State 
of Israel is apparent from the multiplicity of various forms of set- 
tlement. Since experiments in communal and cooperative living seem 
so characteristic of life in Israel many of these settlements were 
visited and lived in during the students’ stay in Israel. Settlements 
of all varieties: Kibbutzim Kvutzot, both of which are collective 
or cooperative settlements; Moshav Shitufim, a modern variant of 
them where the stress is less upon collective living; Moshav Ovdim, 
workers’ non-collective settlements, inhabited by individual farmers 
tilling their own soil; and the Moshava, the plain village which is 
very similar to our own, were seen and studied. 

Space does not permit a detailed description of every one of the 
settlements visited but they ranged through all types and included the 
newest as well as the oldest. For example, the workshop group visited 
Kiryat Anavim on the road to Jerusalem which celebrated the 30th 
anniversary of its founding on July 30, 1950. This settlement showed 
not only how a group with determination and will can take a prac- 
tically waterless, barren hill region and change it into a fertile, 
productive area but also how once an idea is successful it may form 
the basis for similar enterprises. Kiryat Anavim with its dairy herd, 
its poultry houses and incubators, its vineyards and fruit trees, its 
beautiful rest houses is one of the most flourishing settlements in 
Israel. It is an oasis surrounded by eroded hillsides upon which new 
settlers have been placed to take their inspiration and hope from the 
original settlement. Our visits ranged from settlements in the north 
like Metulla, Kefar Giladi, Degania, Afikim, Ein Harod, Ein Geiv, 
Natanya, Rishon le Zion and Givat Brenner to the newly established 
settlements in the south and the Negeb near Beersheba and Elath. 
In each settlement, old or new, our students were enthusiastically 
received by the settlers and asked to share their life for a short time. 

Of all the tours taken by the group the one to Jerusalem was most 
appreciated. Three days were spent in the New City which alone 
was open to the group. The Old City with its many religious and 
cultural landmarks could be glimpsed and identified only through 
field glasses at the edges of the New City. Mount Scopus with the 
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Hebrew University and Library and the Hadassah—Rothchild 


2 University Hospital, among the world’s most important science 
‘ and medical centers is a demilitarized area closed to the Jews and 
ri those entering New Jerusalem. While in Jersualem members of the 
Workshop were officially received by the Hon. Joseph Sprinzak, 
; acting President and Speaker of the House and invited to witness 
a the Knesset in session. Workshop members were also the guests of 
7 the Hebrew University where they were received by Dr. Dushkin, 

formerly of the United States, and prominent members of the staff. 
ea In Jerusalem both bus and walking field trips under the leadership 
x of a trained guide took students to all parts of this famous and his- 
Es torical city. Against the rich background of symbolism and reality— 
yi a mosaic of new and old—Jews from all over the world have as- 
I sembled not only for prayer and contemplation but to engage in the 
[ challenging work of building a progressive, democratic and modern 
i culture. To be in the exact place where so many historical and re- 
} ligious events took place and to relive part of this history through 
2 the vivid descriptions of our guide was one of the most important 
educational experiences of the group. 

Before returning to the Katznelson Institute the group was also 

‘ honored by a reception in the home of the Chief Rabbi of Israel, 
Dr. Herzog. 
: In the course of these tours the group became aware of the sur- 
prising variety of landscape in this small country. They saw vast 
areas of land in process of reclamation for agricultural purposes— 
é they saw as well such large cities as Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and 
wee Haifa being built and extended to meet the needs of the rapidly 
growing population. 
; In addition to the more formal classroom activities, meetings with 
: the New York University faculty members, and planned trips, the 
group enjoyed many informal recreational programs. The opening 
exercises and closing session of the Workshop were addressed by 
; noted governmental, educational and literary figures such as the 


Director General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Acting 


President, the Minister of Labor, and representatives of the Amer- 

abt ican Consulate. During the group’s stay in Israel they attended per- 

r | formances of the Kamera Theatre in Tel Aviv and the Israel Sym- 
phony. 

a Before leaving Israel the group was invited to a party at the home 

ra of Mr. Moshe Sharett, Minister of Foreign Affairs. He answered 


many questions of the students in a round table discussion concern- 
ing the foreign policy of Israel. 
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During the four years of the existence of the Workshop, presenta- 
tions were made by the Mayors of Haifa, Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, 
Petah Tiqua, Nazareth and Safed as well as administrators of the 
various collective settlements visited. In addition to the former and 
present Ambassador of the United States, every cabinet minister of 
Israel including the Prime Minister and Acting President lectured 
before the group. Leading scholars and educators from the Hebrew 
University, the Weitzmann Institute, the Haifa Technion and various 
agricultural schools gave of their experience to the Workshop group. 
Thus the group covered not only the country geographically from 
Dan to Elath but at each stop-over in their journey throughout the 
country gained knowledge through personal contact with govern- 
mental officials, educators, community leaders and workers whose 
task it is to shape and mould the thinking and destiny of the new 
State. 


EXPERIENCE IN DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


At the Katznelson Institute the members of the Workshop were 
housed in very modern, attractive rooms with three beds. The Insti- 
tute has a very beautifully landscaped campus, recreational facilities, 
a large auditorium, dining room, lecture halls, classrooms, library, an 
administration building, and the most sanitary equipment. 

One of the aims of this experience in education was to provide 
the members of the Workshop with an opportunity to live in a 
democratic way. Since the group was made up of people with diverse 
backgrounds as to age, religion, area of specialization and area of 
origin in the United States, the value of this experience of living 
together was heightened. 

Several reunions of the Workshop members of previous summers 
have helped to cement friendships formed in Israel. An alumni 
group of former students continues to be active. 

Since the return of the group to America, many of the participants 
have reported their experiences in Israel to schools, churches, syn- 
agogues, as well as social and professional organizations. It was felt 
by members of the government of Israel, the Ministry of Education 
and the American Ambassador that this Workshop not only achieved 
a full measure of success but that it was an educational experiment 
of historic significance. 


ISRAEL’S REACTION TO THE WORKSHOP 


The New York University summer Workshop *+ Israel seems to 
have caught the imagination of the people of Israel. It is a small 
country where news travels fast and in this case it traveled even 
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faster because of the remarkable amount of recognition the Work- 
shop received in the press of Israel. 

From the day of its arrival, in the first days of July, until the day 
of its departure, toward the end of August, the Workshop was given 
favorable comment in all media of information. It was a feature of 
the country’s most important picture magazine, corresponding to our 
Life. It was first page news in the leading Hebrew-language dailies 
of the country as well as in a large number of foreign language 
papers. Several members of the student body and of the faculty were 
interviewed by leading Israeli papers and their statements were 
prominently featured. Members of the faculty were asked to address 
important organizations and report about various phases of life in 
the United States. A group of students together with the faculty 
broadcast over the radio. 

Less spectcular but not less important were the individual con- 
tacts established between members of the Workshop and Israelis. 
There is no adequate way to gauge the influence of these private 
contacts. All members of the Workshop reported deep and friendly 
interest in the United States on the part of the Israelis whom they 
met. Thus, the American way of life found a very valuable educa- 
ional outlet through which the peoples of both countries were brought 
closer together for their mutual benefit. 

While the course included seventy-eight hours of actual class 
lectures, twelve full days of tours, service on committees, the writing 
of a paper, and weekly symposia and briefings for trips this hardly 
tells the story of the academic soundness of the Workshop. The final 
test of the effectiveness of a Workshop is not the reams of notes 
a student has taken or the report he has written or even the number 
of hours he has spent with scheduled activities but rather the use that 
he will make of the experiences to which he has been exposed. 

A. I. Katsh is Professor of Education at New York University and occupant 
of the Chair of Hebrew Culture and Education. 

Edward J. Kunzer is Assistant Professor of Education at New York Uni- 
versity. 











PHYSICAL, HEALTH AND RECREATION EDUCATION IN 
DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN AND FINLAND 


Leonard A. Larson 


The first World Seminar in Physical, Health and Recreation Educa- 
tion was held in Helsinki in connection with the Olympic Games dur- 
ing July 1952. Tae Seminar membership included student groups from 

3oston University, Northwestern University, Springfield College, 
Washington University of St. Louis, University of Illinois, and New 
York University. Students and professional leaders from some 51 
participating countries in the Olympic Games also attended. The 
program was planned with a twofold purpose, namely, (1) to gain 
knowledge about education on the international level and (2) to meet 
students and professional leaders and thus to promote mutual ap- 
preciation and understanding. As the result of about five weeks of 
study in Scandinavia, in addition to the World Seminar, it was felt 
that these purposes were reasonably well accomplished. 

Although the primary emphasis in the study of Scandinavia was 
centered upon physical, health and recreation education, efforts were 
made also to focus attention on other related aspects of education. 
These latter aspects will not be reported in this statement, however. 

Special emphasis in the study of professional programs was cen- 
tered upon philosophy and objectives, organizations, and auspices 
programs, professional leadership, research, measurement and evalua- 
tion. The specialized program of physical, health and recreation 
education could thus be interpreted in a larger context. No attempt 
was made to compare the educational systems of the various coun- 
tries. The procedure was rather to gain pertinent information about 
education generally as it was related to physical health and recrea- 
tion education in the case of each country under study. 

The Scandinavian countries are small and, therefore, dependent on 
each other. Despite a strong nationalistic spirit, there is apparent a 
desire for unity among the people. This disposition is further 
strengthened by the fact that most Scandinavians are Lutheran and 
that a close relationship exists between church and state in these 
countries. An appreciation of these factors is of great importance 
if one would develop an understanding of Scandinavian education. 


Resources for Educational Information 


Resources for gaining educational information and understanding 
were planned in accordance with the objective of viewing the full 
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educational program in the current social, political and economic 
setting of each country. Limitations; of course, of time, literature, 
available educators and travel did not make possible a full view of 
the countries, particularly in depth of understanding of the many 
educational facets. Attempts were made to gain an understanding of 
education on both the national and local levels. To this end competent 
resource people were found and brought into the Seminar to make 
presentations. Also considerable literature was located and used. A 
further procedure was to visit representative institutions and agencies 
in the community. These several resources were used in such a way 
as to afford maximum opportunity for discussion. Each student was 
responsible for a particular phase of the educational program. In 
some instances, particularly at the World Seminar, panel discussions 
were held on problems that seem complex and debatable. In all in- 
stances the response to requests for visitations, observations, litera- 
ture and interviews was gladly given. 


Physical, Health, and Recreation Education 


Attempts were made, through the literature available and through 
interviews and observations to gain an understanding of physical, 
health and recreation education for the total population. The seminar, 
therefore, studied the philosophy and objectives for these programs, 
as well as the organizations and agencies through which work was 
done in communities. Attempts were made also to assess the pro- 
fessional leadership, the program of activities and sports, and the 
procedures used to measure and evaluate the work which was being 
done. 


DENMARK 


Major purposes in the physical education program of Denmark 
seem to include the development of good posture and physical fit- 
ness. Social values are recognized but implementation through pro- 
grams is limited in part to the formal setting of physical educa- 
tion and also because of untrained leadership. Some stress is placed 
on the teaching of skills and experiences in leadership, but these 
‘fforts play a minor role in the present programs. 

Physical education and sports activities are found both in public 
and private agencies, and clubs. Sports for adult groups, sponsored 
by private clubs are increasing rapidly. Many people participate in 
and attend soccer matches. Swimming for all age levels is also com- 
mon, though instruction is not given as part of the school program. 
This is probably due to the lack of facilities. Participation in gym- 
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nastics is widespread among both men and women. Rowing, cycling, 
tennis, fencing and badminton are also popular with adult groups. 

In school programs the teacher of physical education is free to 
select activities, though in two thirds of the instances the program 
is confined to gymnastics. There is a slight tendency among younger 
teachers to include more dancing, swimming, track and field, foot- 
ball (European), handball, round ball and trampoline (newly added). 
The program in the elementary schools is limited due to the inade- 
quate training of leaders. 

At the end of each year, grades are given in all subjects including 
physical education. Each student must be able to swim 200 yards. 
Tests are given in gymnastics. Sport tests are not included. The class 
size is from twenty to forty students and is segregated by sex after 
grade four. Men and women teachers are then used. 

Medical examinations are given once a year. The examinations 
include the eyes, ears, weight, height, lungs and heart. Classification 
procedures for pupils, in classes, is not used. The state cares for the 
child from birth through life. This service includes the school doc- 
tor, school nurse and dentists. The sports clubs also have doctors. 
Free meals are provided for the undernourished children. 

Fitness for professional leadership in physical education is deter- 
mined on the basis of the following: physical fitness, moral char- 
acter, personal skills, intellectual capacity and desirable social traits. 
Professionally trained leaders are used in the secondary schools, 
while the class room teacher is responsible for physical education in 
the elementary schools. Her preparation consists of three or four les- 
sons a week of physical education fundamentals in her training which 
is beyond the secondary schools (usually three or four years). Pro- 
fessional leaders, on the secondary level, must pass an examination 
to enter the university where they receive four years of scientific 
and cultural preparation. One year must be spent at the Danish High 
School for physical education where practical skills are developed. 
Special teachers in health education are not found in Denmark. There 
is little in service education. Advisory leadership is provided by the 
ministry of education staff and inspectors who are specially trained 
in physical education. 


NORWAY 


The objectives governing the program of physical education in 
Norway are largely for the purposes of body development, the main- 
tenance of health by means of activity and medical services, the de- 
velopment of safety skills, and lastly the development of individual 
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personality. These objectives are uniform and consistent due to a 
training program designed for physical education teachers. Health 
is a motivating force in Norwegian education as may be inferred 
from the fact that each school is provided with a doctor, and annual 
medical examinations are held, followed by free care when and if 
necessary. State supported free breakfasts play their part in the 
maintenance of health also dental care, and state supported school 
lunches in some instances. 

The program of physical education depends to a large degree on 
facilities and the interests and skills of the teacher. In general the 
program includes gymnastics, apparatus, handball, skiing, ice hockey, 
basketball, track and field and soccer. Sports Clubs membership con- 
stitutes ten per cent of the population. The activities in these clubs 
are for adults and children. The programs, in all agencies, do not 
include testing and only a few records on the individual are kept. 
The school program is three or four periods per week. Health teach- 
ing is part of biology and indirect health teaching is encouraged in 
all classes. 

There is an annual medical examination for all school children and 
members of sports clubs. The school doctor conducts the examina- 
tion in the schools and the club doctor for clubs. Most city schools 
have gymnasiums but they are not found in the small rural com- 
munities. 

Physical education specialists are available after the 4th grade to 
supervise and conduct programs of physical education. There is also 
an inspector for boys and girls physical education for each district. 
The recreational programs are generally unsupervised except in the 
sports clubs where volunteer leaders are used. 

Health defects and conditions are referred to the family doctor for 
correction while dental care is provided by the school district. Most 
people have group insurance. 

Little measurement or evaluation in physical health and recreation 
education is conducted. Personnel are not prepared to conduct these 
programs, 

Professional leadership is provided for physical education from 
the secondary schools onward. In the elementary grades the class- 
room teacher conducts the program. Leaders must have special train- 
ing and are selected because of personal skills. Secondary schools in 
large cities have special teachers. Each school has a school doctor and 
dentist. 

The Ministry of Education acts in an advisory capacity on a state 
level. They make the recommendations to Parliament and assist in 
educational decisions. The district inspectors report to the Ministry 
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and act in an advisory capacity to the local schools. The state also 
has a Bureau of Physical Education in the Ministry of Education. 
Their function is to plan and suggest programs for local schools, 
The large cities (Bergen and Oslo) have physical education in- 
spectors. In other areas, the inspectors supervise by districts. Super- 
vision includes both the elementary and secondary schools. 

The classroom teacher has some preparation for physica] educa- 
tion. Special courses are included in her elementary preparation pro- 
gram. Specialists in physical education have, beyond secondary edu- 
cation, two years in the state school for physical education leaders. 


SWEDEN 


The purpose of physical education in Sweden is to develop the 
body harmoniously. Emphasis is placed on the physical development 
of the body, a responsibility which is assumed by the government on 
a scope which includes the full range of life. There is a trend toward 
developing programs for the purposes of gaining social and per- 
sonality outcomes. The recreation programs are in the process of 
development. Most of those activities are found in the private clubs. 

School programs are planned in a general way by the Ministry 
of Education. This is not binding for the teachers, but they may use it 
as a guide. Programs up to the fourth grade consist largely of games 
and from the fifth grade, on track and field activities, as well as 
gymnastics. There is a tendency toward rhythmic gymnastics. Classes 
number about thirty children in the elementary schools and thirty- 
five on the secondary level. Segregation of sexes begins after the 
fourth grade. 

Sports and athletics for the general population are exempt from 
any element of professionalism. Large numbers of people participate 
and observe. The largest athletic association, the National Sports 
Foundation, has a membership of 710,000 persons in twenty-seven 
member organizations. The organizations represent 8,678 local clubs 
and associations. There are an additional twenty-two sports and ath- 
letic associations which do not affiliate with this organization. In 
1950, these organizations had 785,000 members. The combined figures 
are equal to nearly one-fourth of the population. 

Soccer is the most popular sport. Bandy, a Scandinavian game, is 
played during the winter. It is a game on skates with the basic rules 
similar to American ice hockey. The Swedish Terrain is suited for 
skiing, cross country running and winter sports. Orieuteeering is an- 
other Swedish sport. The contestants run up to 65 miles over diffi- 
cult mountain terrain. The races take up to three days. Contestants 
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are required to climb mountains, swim rivers, find their way through 
heavy forests, and live from packs on their backs. 

There are 1,500 Orienteering Clubs. Gymnastics are practiced in 
2,795 clubs and associations. This popularity stems from the work 
of Per Henrik Ling. Sports and athletics are encouraged by the 
national and local governments. Financial aid is provided. 

Sweden has an extensive program of government supported med- 
ical care. In addition two-thirds of the population have voluntary 
health insurance. The national and local governments have responsi- 
bilities for two-thirds of all medical care. The fees represent only 
a small fraction of the costs. 

Leadership for physical education ranges from the Ministry of 
Education to local teachers. These persons are selected on the basis 
of physical fitness, high moral character, personal skills, desirable 
social traits and acceptable intellectual qualifications. Supervisory 
leadership is provided by district inspectors. In the schools the teach- 
ers are prepared for physical education work. The elementary 
teachers have responsibility for physical education in the elementary 
school. Only a part of their preparation is in this field. Services in 
the schools which are remunerative include the doctor, the school 
nurse, the dental hygienist, and the physio-therapist. 


FINLAND ~ 

In principle, all education and especially physical, health and re- 
creation education is directed by a philosophy of the complete devel- 
opment of the individual from childhood to adulthood. The main- 
tenance of a healthy self is all important to the survival of each in- 
dividual and equally important to the survival of Finland as a nation. 
The philosophy placing emphasis on physical fitness is a rather con- 
sistent one in Finland. This is due, in part, to the preparation of 
teachers in only one institution and because the curriculum for the 
elementary and secondary schools is somewhat standardized. The 
teacher has some opportunity, but not in the change of the philo- 
sophic directions for the programs. 

There are both public and private agencies constructing programs 
of physical education in Finland. The public agencies are the ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, continuation schools and univer- 
sities. There are also private agencies such as clubs, special schools, 
summer camps, folk high schools, sports clubs, YMCA, YWCA, 
Salvation Army, and vocational schools. These agencies include in 
their programs, physical education and recreation. Provisions are 
also available for preparation regardiyg effective use of leisure time, 
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physical fitness, sports leaders, and leaders of adopted and remedial 
physical education. 

Medical services are also provided. In small towns the town prac- 
titioner serves as the school doctor. In the larger cities, there are 
special school doctors. In rural districts the community doctor is re- 
sponsible and there is a school nurse in each school to assist him. 
An annual allowance is received for medical services from the State 
in the State Secondary Schools. Most private schools also have a 
doctor and inspections are conducted as in the state schools. In some 
instances allowances, in part, are used for dental services. School 
meal services are provided in all elementary schools. 

Summer camps are available for every child who cannot afford 
to go to the country during the summer. Camp programs include 
drama, music, cooking, wood carving, dancing, games and sports. 
Federated associations, both private and state aided have evening 
sessions in gymnastics, athletics, skiing, skating, swimming, cycling, 
dancing, singing, baseball (Finnish), football and other activities. 

The program of physical education is largely determined by the 
State Board of Education. The work is planned according to school 
grades. Syllabi are prepared on gymnastics, games and other ac- 
tivities which are used by local schools. In addition to gymnastics, 
instruction is given in the skills of games and track and field activities 
for both boys and girls. The fall program consists of gymnastics 
and indoor games, the winter program includes half winter sports 
(skiing and skating) and half indoor sports (gymnastics and in- 
door games). The spring programs are the summer sports (baseball 
is popular) and outdoor games. In the spring, children are encouraged 
to take a week’s skiing trip with the teacher. 

The programs of physical education have limited evaluation. Some 
standards are prepared for sports, swimming and track and field 
events, but these standards are not a full measure of the program. 

Health is not taught as a subject in the schools but the subject 
matter is integrated with other courses in the curriculum. Special 
courses are provided for the psychologically disturbed child. Special 
schools are provided for the blind, the deaf, the handicapped and the 
delinquent, as well as for adults. Vocational schools are organized for 
preparation in the various occupations. Summer camps are provided 
for all children for four to six weeks. 

Physical education in the schools is required one period per week 
for grades one and two, two periods per week for grades three and 
four and three to four periods per week for grades five and up. An- 
nual medical examinations are,required of all students and are pro- 
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vided. Private schools also have school doctors and each school has 
a nurse. In some instances dental services are provided. 

Most schools have a gymnasium and shower equipment. Programs 
in the primary grades do not require segregation of sexes. Segrega- 
tion begins at the 3rd grade when a man and a woman teacher teach 
their respective sexes. 

There are two state inspectors, one for boys and the other for the 
girls, who conduct in-service training programs and observe pro- 
grams to determine needed adjustments. Little supervision is given 
to the recreation programs in a community. 

Health insurance is provided for workers and the children outside 
the schools. Communities provide hospitalization on a group plan. 
The tendency is toward preventive medicine. 

Professional leadership in physical education is required to have 
high moral and ethical standards as well as proficiency in physical 
skills. Their intellectual powers must be equal to other teachers. 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for matters of budget 
and educational policy. The board of education, for the state, makes 
suggestions to the Ministry of Education, which in turn advises 

-arliament. Local boards of education have the responsibility of 
meeting all conditions enunciated by the State. There is one inspector 
of physical education for each community whose duty it is to visit 
and supervise the teaching syllabus materials. The inspectors in com- 
munities are responsible to the state inspector. In the elementary 
schools the classroom teacher is responsible for the teaching of 
physical education. On the secondary level a special teacher is pro- 
vided for physical education. In the sports clubs a volunteer leader 
is usually available. The elementary teacher receives as much train- 
ing in physical education, in teacher preparation programs, as in 
other elementary school subjects. Teachers of secondary physical 
education are trained at the Department of Gymnastics at the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki. They receive three years training in professional 
courses and one year unpaid field work in an approved state school. 
The physical education graduates are required to pass examinations 
in education and a practical examination in gymnastics. They are 
prepared to teach the set curriculum outlined by the State. There are 
no courses approved for special teachers in health or recreation. 
There are some private schools receiving some state support for 
training leaders for sports clubs and industrial recreation. The train- 
ing periods vary in length from one week to eight months. 
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The philosophy of educational leadership does not give strong 
support to research in physical education. Measurement and evalua- 
tion programs in the schools are not found, except for incidental self 
testing activities. 


Summary 


It is quite evident from a review of the program of physical, health 
and recreation education in the Scandinavian countries that they 
have much in common, though there are also differences. In general, 
the programs of physical education continue to emphasize gymnastics, 
but a real development is in process in reference to the sports pro- 
gram. The time does not appear remote: once gymasium facilities 
are available, that school programs will begin to place more emphasis 
on sports. The sports program is highly developed on the adult, non- 
school level. A large part of the population participates largely for 
social companionship and with fitness and recreational objectives in 
mind. It is interesting to note that a high level of competition is not 
found, although competition within and between countries do occur, 
particularly in soccer. It is also of interest to note the development 
and status of the health service programs. Medical provisions are 
made for school children as well as for the adult population. The 
place of physical education in the total educational setting is on the 
same basis as any school subject. It is required and facilities are 
provided for its operation. The system of state inspection also aids 
in the improvement of this program. It is also noted that within the 
democratic framework of governmental operations, the educational! 
programs are conducted in a similar manner. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation plans with due regard to local conditions and needs and local 
administrators are given an opportunity to meet their problems. 


Leonard A. Larson is Professor of Education, New York University. 
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FIFTH WORKSHOP—FIELD STUDY IN PUERTO RICAN 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


Jesse J]. Dossick 


Estimates based upon the figures of the 1950 census indicate that 
New York City now includes among its numbers about 350,000 per- 
sons who had either been born in Puerto Rico or were children of 
native-born Puerto Ricans, the majority, recent arrivals to the main- 
land since the close of the war. 

The Puerto Rican migrant, from the very start of his new expe- 
riences in New York City, generally finds himself handicapped by 
being poor, and by being regarded as a stranger from a strange land, 
with different customs, habits, and speech. Being poor he finds his 
housing in the slum areas with all of their attending evils. Coming 
for the most part from Puerto Rican cities, really small by contrast 
with New York City, he finds that the new metropolitan environment 
creates culture conflicts with accompanying complications, stresses 
and strains.’ 

Adjustment to the new community way of life must be made, even 
if slowly, by our Puerto Rican citizens. At the same time their 
neighbors must come to understand and appreciate them. Public and 
private organizations in New York City are bending their efforts in 
that direction. Institutions of higher learning, Health and Welfare 
Departments, the Welfare Council, the State Employment Service, 
settlement houses, etc. have programs under way to aid the Puerto 
Rican newcomer. The Puerto Rican community, through its 
churches, veterans organizations, unions, social, cultural, and frater- 
nal organizations, as well as the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
through its New York City office of its Department of Labor and 
Immigration, are contributing considerably to the adjustment process 
and the bettering of public understanding. 

The Board of Education, in addition to its work within the school 
system, has strengthened the in-service training of its teaching 
staff working with Puerto Rican children in recognition of their 
special needs. The Board has gone outside of the schools also in 
its efforts to be of aid, cooperating with parent associations as well 
as numerous agencies, New York University for example, in con- 
nection with its Puerto Rican Workshop. 


1 For a brief but penetrating analysis of this plight read Clarence Senior’s 
“Strangers and Neighbors: The Story of our Puerto Rican Citizens”. Freedom 
Pamphlets. 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 53 p. 
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During the summer of 1948, Professor Robert Speer, chairman 
of the Elementary Education Department successfully launched the 
first Workshop-Field Study in Puerto Rican Education and Culture 
for the purpose of giving teachers, administrators, community and 
social workers in areas of New York City in which Puerto Ricans 
are numerous a deepseated understanding of the circumstances under 
which the Puerto Rican children grow up to the end that they may 
more intelligently deal with problems of adaptation and adjustment 
present when the Puerto Ricans transfer from an open-country 
Spanish speaking culture to a large city English speaking industrial 
culture. 

The 1952 Puerto Rican Workshop, the fifth one visiting Puerto 
Rico, sponsored by New York University with the cooperation of 
the University of Puerto Rico has now come to be the oldest of 
all the overseas workshops in terms of unbroken continuity. 

The University of Puerto Rico under the leadership of Chan- 
cellor Jaime Benitez grants thirty maintenance scholarships, i.e. free 
room and board for six weeks, as a service to the Continental Puerto 
Rican community, to eligible teachers of the New York City school 
system or to others in work closely allied to the schools. This year 
additional scholarships were created for teachers working with 
Puerto Rican children outside of the New York area. 

After the necessary preliminary exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the University of Puerto Rico and New York University 
has been completed by the beginning of the new calendar year, work- 
ing contacts are renewed with the Board of Education. Superin- 
tendent Jacob Greenberg’s office, with the aid of the district 
superintendents and principals, encourages qualified teachers to apply 
for admission to the Workshop and for one of the maintenance 
scholarships. In April or May the New York City office of the 
Puerto Rican Commonwealth, representing Chancellor Benitez. with 
the New York University coordinator sitting in, interviews the appli- 
cants and makes the awards. The cost of the Workshop for the 
enrolled students is considerably lessened, consisting only of tuition 
fees for the eight points, and the cost of airplane passage by Pan 
American to San Juan and return to New York for $128. 

During the month of June prior to departure a first orientatior 


meeting was held in Washington Square at which the Director of 
the New York City office of the Puerto Rican Commonwealth, Mr. 
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Clarence Senior, one of the co-authors of the text used.’ spoke at 
1 C, Wright Mills, Clarence Senior, Rose Kahn Goldsen, The Puerto Rican 
Journey: New York’s Newest Migrants. New York: Harper & Brothers Pub- 


lishers, 1950. 238 p. 
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some length. Several weeks later the Workshop group met for a 
second time at a reception given by the Instituto de Puerto Rico as 
an expression of good will of the Puerto Rican community in New 
York and for purposes of further orientation. 

On Tuesday, July Ist, the group flew to San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
where, after having been officially welcomed by representatives of 
the University of Puerto Rico, the women students were housed in 
the Medical College dormitories overlooking the Atlantic Ocean, 
while the men and two married couples were settled in private homes. 
The following day at the first class meeeting in one of the college 
classrooms assignments were agreed upon to the following commit- 
tees: professional program, social, dormitory and log-book. Later, 
an additional committee was created, which for a lack of a better 
name was referred to as the integration committee, whose purpose 
at present is to serve as a coordinating agent among the New York 
City Office of the Puerto Rican Commonwealth, Board of Educa- 
tion, teachers, social workers, etc., and to integrate their individual 
efforts and contributions in a more united fashion. 

The schedule of lectures for the six weeks was drawn up bv the 
Dean of Administration Ramon Mellado, the Dean of the School of 
Education Oscar Porrata, Mrs Luisa Frias de Hempel, in charge of 
educational services of the New York City Office of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the New York University coordinator. 
In view of the recommendation of many members of the Workshop 
for fewer lectures it would be desirable in the future to work out 
this schedule in full session with the class. 

The six week program very briefly described included a tour of 
the campus, city environs, and of the Island; lectures every morning 
in class (followed by a question period and discussion, class business 
meetings with occasional evaluation sessions) delivered by the Chan- 
cellor, several of the deans, members of the University staff and 
officials of the Puerto Rican Government; field trips almost every 
day in a group, large or small, or individually; visits to historical 
sites, to churches or to private homes. 

The lectures covered almost every conceivable phase of Puerto 
Rican life such as Chancellor Benitez's talk on The Role of the Unt- 
versity in Puerto Rican Life and The Significance of the New 
Constitution and by others on Continentals in Puerto Rico, The Tue- 
well Era, Recent History of Puerto Rico, Geography and Natural 
Resources, Health, Housing, Agriculture, Description of the Econ- 
omy of the Island, and Economic Planning, Industrial Development, 
Overpopulation, Migration, Labor, Social Agencies, Current Inves- 
tigations of Social and Economic Problems of the Island, Puerto 
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Rican Culture Including Folk-lore, Music, Theatre, Religion, Edu- 
cation, The Teaching of English, Health and Nutrition. 

Excursions were made to see the Insular government in session, 
the Governor’s Palace, the Mayor’s offices, and various other govern- 
ment buildings and insular agencies; to slum areas, to the better 
residential sections and to a number of new housing projects in the 
metropolitan area of San Juan; to the University agricultural ex- 
perimental station, to a sugar central, markets, clinics, the Police 
Academy, hospitals, sanitoria, small industries, shops, rural schools, 
city schools, the headquarters of the Teachers Association; other 
institutions of higher learning such as Catholic University at Ponce, 
the Polytechnic Institute at San German, and the Mayaguez branch 
of the University of Puerto Rico; the National Forest Park at El | 
Yunque, the Tomb of Puerto Rico’s great patriot and hero Mufioz 
Rivera at Barranquitas; Fort Brooke, El Morro, public and private 
beaches, and other recreational spots like Luquillo, the Submarine 
Gardens, Phosphorescent Bay, and the Caribbean Festival at the 
University theatre. 

In addition, the students were encouraged to establish their own 
contacts, and to follow through on the exploration of areas of special 
individual interest. 

Many occasions festive in nature, such as the trip to the Virgin 
Islands one week-end, could be included among the highlights of the 
trip but by unanimous consent the two day tour of the Island, 
gaining impressions of the Island outside of the capital, the visits 
and exchanges with students, teachers, supervisors and district su- 
perintendents in the rural schools, the group participation in the 
numerous activities celebrating July 25th as the Founding of the 
Commonwealth Day, the warmth of the Governor’s, the Mayor’s and 
the Chancellor’s meetings with and receptions for the Workshop 
group are the standouts. 

The formal requirements of the course consisted of readings; oral 
contribution in class in the form of questions directed to lecturers, E 
recital of individual experiences, discussion and evaluation, and the 
keeping of a daily log to be submitted at the end of the course. A 
paper of considerable length was the final contribution. The paper, 
to be divided into several sections, was to include first — an over-all 








essay on Puerto Rico as the student had come to know the Island, 
historically, politically, economically, socially, etc. on the basis of his 
reading, lecture notes, and observations. In addition, each student 
had to list the preconceptions, attitudes, prejudices or generalizations 
about Puerto Rico and Puerto Ricans he originally brought to the 
Workshop, and to re-examine them in the light of his new knowledge 
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to determine whether they had been confirmed, moderated or elimi- 
nated. Third, he was also responsible for an evaluation of the 
Workshop, listing positive outcomes, recommendations for strength- 
ening and improving the Workshop, and finally, he had to specify 
the kinds of activities he would personally engage in back in New 
York City which would help the adjustment process for the Puerto 
Rican student and for himself, as teacher and neighbor of the Puerto 
Rican youngsters and families. 


OUTCOMES: 


The most important outcomes of the Workshop will be reflected 
in the changes in the teachers themselves, in their attitudes and under- 
standing ; in the new teaching techniques they be will able to employ, 
leaning heavily upon their new sources of information and the mate- 
rials they will be able to obtain; in the new roles they will play both 
in the school and in the community, and in the voluntary activities 
they will initiate in the schools and neighborhoods to help the adjust- 
ment process of the Puerto Rican youngsters and parents. 

These conclusions and the ones that follow are based upon the 
comments of the members of the Workshop in their final reports. 
They write: 

“The psychological effect of a trip to Puerto Rico by teachers can 
not be overestimated. Puerto Rican parents and children will glow 
with pride and self respect on learning that New York teachers went 
to the Island to sit at the feet of their University scholars and gov- 
ernment specialists to learn from them and to profit from their 
teaching..... 

““...We shall now be able to view the Puerto Rican children in 
relation to their cultural patterns—establish a closer relationship 
based upon a better understanding.... 

“We shall encourage Puerto Rican children to participate in Com- 
munity Center and after-school activities with other children of 
the neighborhood.... 

“We shall make greater use of the educational services of the 
Puerto Rican Government office at 21 West 60th Street, such as util- 
izing their teaching materials of Puerto Rican games, songs, dances, 
some of which can be tied up with Puerto Rican holidays and festi- 
vals....and shall also acquaint Puerto Rican parents with the pur- 
poses of this office and their many varied services... 

“As a result of mastering content concerning Puerto Rican geog- 
raphy, history, economics, politics, culture, etc., we shall now be able 
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“We shall set up displays of Puerto Rican materials, and contrib- 
ute acquired literature and matetiais to the school library... .calling , 
upon youngsters to contribute some of their materials.... ) 

“Enroll in courses on the teaching of English to Spanish-speaking [| 
peoples—and later, help to organize special classes in English in the 
school, and volunteer to teach such classes.... 

“As vocational teachers, several of us coming into contact with 
employers, will present our favorable impressions and contribute to 
a better appreciation of the capacities and abilities of Puerto Rican 
workers.... 

“We intend to carry on correspondence with teachers in Puerto 
Rican schools, exchange ideas and units, and will forward profes- 
sional publications to which we subscribe.... 

“We shall attempt to establish a closer working relationship among 
teachers, social workers, attendance officers, community workers and 
others working with Puerto Rican children and the office of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. This can be achieved more readily in the 
beginning among those who participated in the past workshops.... 

“We shall support the activities, programs, concerts, etc. spon- 
sored by the Puerto Rican office and the many organizations of the 
Puerto Rican community such as the Instituto de Puerto Rico, 
Puerto Rican Employees Association, the Puerto Rican Public Re- 
lations Committee, etc.... 

“We shall try to establish an advisory committee of representatives 
from all the Puerto Rican Workshops to work with the Board of Ed- 
ucation, Bureau of Child Guidance, and other civic agencies interested 
in the orientation and education of Puerto Rican children and 
parents.... 

“To spread our newly acquired knowledge and to share our expe- 
riences by showing slides and films and by speaking before our col- 
leagues, parent groups, community associations, fraternal orders, 
settlement house forums, church groups, etc.....” 

While these above proposed activities are in the process of being 
initiated and are being worked on, more immediate achievements can 
be referred to. 

Specifically — the Fifth Workshop succeeded in inducing the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico to assign Professor Juano Hernandez, of 
the English Department, also known for his outstanding perform- 
ances and success in radio, in motion pictures produced in Holly- 
wood, and in theatrical productions on Broadway, for the coming 
academic year to present dramatic readings before the students of 
Metropolitan high schools, colleges and universities, parents asso- 
ciations, and Puerto Rican organizations. One outcome of this ac- 
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tivity, it is hoped, will be the strengthening of the pride of our Puerto 
Rican youngsters in the achievements of a fellow Puerto Rican, 
and also, it is hoped, to establish a better appreciation of the capaci- 
ties of Puerto Ricans among the other students and neighbors. 

The first organizational meeting of members of all the Puerto 
Rican workshops—teachers, and social workers—was held at the 
office of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico on October 16. The 
attendance, evident enthusiasm, and promise of future activity augurs 
well for its future role in the city. 

Other immediate tangible outcomes of the Fifth Workshop have 
been the appointment of a Spanish-speaking pastor to the staff of 
the unique interdenominational church — Church of the Open Door 
— in Brooklyn, and the formation of a Spanish-speaking mothers’ 
club to meet one morning each week in this same parish. Members 
of the Workshop have been asked to help in police precincts, to 
participate in forum discussions, to serve on panels at conferences, 
and to serve on Community Committees —- one specific one being the 
Brooklyn Council for Social Planning which has been founded to 
study the needs of Brooklyn’s rapidly growing Puerto Rican popu- 
lation to discover new ways of meeting pressing social and welfare 
needs and to help in the planning of a program to integrate Puerto 
Ricans in the community. 

Through the efforts of one of the participants in the Fifth Work- 
shop who is Executive Secretary of the Bronx office of the Urban 
League of Greater New York, representation was secured for the 
office of the Puerto Rican Government at the National Urban 
League Conference held in Cleveland, September 1, 1952. Closer 
cooperation has since resulted between the two organizations. The 
representative of the Puerto Rican office has been appointed asso- 
ciate member of the Community Organization Council. Cognizance 
is being taken by the different national branch offices of the Urban 
League of the needs of Puerto Ricans in numerous communities, and 
the National League’s resources will be made available to them. 
Finally, the two main offices of the Urban League of Greater New 
York and the office of the Puerto Rican Government are sponsoring 
a New York State Conference on Employment Problems of Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans to be held in December. 


Recommendations for Improving the Workshop 


These conclusions represent the combined thinking of the students 
attending the Workshop, the director of the educational services of 
the office of the Puerto Rican Government, Division of Labor and 
Migration, and the coordinator. 


San deen a en 
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1. The orientation and pre-planning of the group should be car- 
ried beyond the one or two meetings in June. The departure date 
for San Juan should be delayed until the fifth day. During the first 
four class sessions at Washington Square, mimeographed course 
requirements of readings and written assignments should be dis- 
tributed and carefully reviewed and explained. The various commit- 
tee assignments and responsibilities and selection of chairmen should 
be worked out more methodically. The role of the office of the 
Puerto Rican Government in these first few meetings should be 
expanded. For example, in addition to helping out in the orientation 
talks, members of the staff should be called upon to present repre- 
sentative Puerto Ricans who had arrived in New York six months 
ago, one year ago, three or more years ago, both adults and children, 
to discuss their experiences and to answer questions. In addition the 
office should arrange for guided visits to the homes and communities 
of the children of the schools represented. These latter experiences 
can be duplicated in somewhat similar manner in San Juan through 
interviews with Puerto Ricans about to make their departure from 
the airport. A more realistic picture of the reasons for migrating, 
and problems of the Island could thus be obtained. 

2. The director of educational services of the office of the Puerto 
Rican Government should be attached to the Workshop in Puerto 
Rico to work with the coordinator. Her services could be many while 
at the same time she would get to know personally the teachers with 
whom she will be cooperating back in New York City. 

3. More opportunities should be provided to study more closely and 
at first hand the family-life situation of the men, women and children 
whom our Workshop group must serve in their respective capacities 
of teachers and community workers. While many of the group on 
their own initiative have penetrated far beyond the campus, more 
opportunities should be arranged for meeting with a good cross-sec- 
tion of Puerto Rican society from workers to university students. 

4. The number of students to be housed in private homes should 
be increased. 

5. The Workshop should have an opportunity to examine the vari- 
ous syllabi for the different grades in the Puerto Rican schools so 
that our New York teachers can have a better working knowledge 
of the educational backgrounds of the newly arrived Puerto Rican 
youngsters. 

6. In addition to the general lecture on Education in Puerto Rico 
presented by the Dean of the School of Education of UPR, teachers, 
principals and supervisors should be invited to address the group 
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on the problems that confront them on their respective levels, both 
in the urban and the rural areas. 

7. The Puerto Rican school system reopens during the last’ week 
of the Workshop in San Juan, therefore, the last Wednesday and 
Thursday meetings have been devoted to visiting and observation 
of rural and urban schools. It would be more desirable to start the 
Workshop at a later date to enable our students to spend more time 
with Puerto Rican administrators, teachers, and school children. 
8. Members of the Workshop should be assigned to field work with 
agencies of their own choosing under a rotation system. These can 
include the Division of Education, Division of Community Educa- 
tion, the Teachers Association, recreation centers, private schools, 
hospital clinics, the office of Labor and Migration, and numerous 
other Insular bureaus. 

9. Some of the field trips should be made frequently in small-sized 
groups and on public busses rather than by chartered bus. 

10. At least one week should be spent on the tour of the interior 
and the trip around the Island rather than the two days usually 
allotted. This arrangement will provide more time for study in 
Ponce and Mayaguez, the second and third largest cities, and cor- 
respondingly smaller towns. 

11. The lecturers should not be confined to the University staff 
and government officials despite the high caliber of their presenta- 
tions. Speakers of divergent viewpoints should be invited on the 
few occasions when the topic under discussion might be considered 
controversial. 

12. More time should be devoted to the development of small study 
groups on problems of special interest. More evaluation sessions 
should be held by scheduling one for each week, preferably, during 
an evening with refreshments provided to contribute to an informal 
social atmosphere. 

13. A closer relationship should be established with members of 
the Workshop for Social Workers sponsored by the office of the 
Puerto Rican Government for purposes of exchanging ideas, sharing 
experiences and exploring areas for joint cooperation. 

14. An additional staff member should be provided to insure con- 
tinuous advisement, counseling and guidance for a group as large 
as this. 


Conclusion 


All concerned are in complete agreement that Professor Speer’s 
foresight should be praised, for moving the classroom from the 
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Campus and transplanting it to the area where Puerto Rican culture 
can be studied at its source. It has proved to be a wise move. 

And not to be overlooked is the success of the Workshop as a 
laboratory for the practice and development of good human relations 
among the group. In closing, I wish to quote Bill Jackson, one of the 
members — “we were one big happy family. We did not have smooth 
relations all the time, but what family does? The important thing 
was that we were able to work out any difficulty which arose in a 
democratic manner.” 


Jesse J. Dossick is Associate Professor of Education at New York Uni- 
versity. 
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TOWARD EVALUATION 


The process of learning through living which was generally em- 
ployed in our Seminars and Workshops abroad during the summer 
of 1952 was of such a nature as to render the procedures used in 
evaluating work done for graduate credit in United States univer- 
sities largely inappropriate. The environment was of course different, 
and the learning experiences were designed maximally to utilize 
people and social institutions rather than to assign library work. New 
procedures needed, therefore, to be developed which were designed 
to assess the change which has taken place in the life of each par- 
ticipant as well as the group as a whole. 

In the following, brief statements are made concerning both work- 
shop requirements and means employed in the task of evaluation. 


FIELD WORKSHOP IN ANTHROPOLOGY TO MEXICO 

A variety of means were employed in this Workship to evaluate 
the effects of the experience on its membership. As it was a Work- 
shop in Social Anthropology, a major concern was to note evidences 
of growth toward an understanding of people of a different culture 
in so far as such changes were discernible. Evaluation was, necessar- 
ily, a group process rather than merely a collection of information 
derived from reports. The means of evaluation employed are given 
in the following. 

Preliminary Sorvey. (p. ) This questionnaire was designed to 
assist the staff in learning the background of each student early in the 
course. Also it was useful in connection with the comments made in 
the experience records. 

Experience Record. (p._) The replies to this questionnaire were 
given in a rather lengthy composition form. They revealed reactions 
to experiences and gave evidence of growth or otherwise. 

Direct Observation. The interaction of the individual with mem- 
bers of the Workshop was observed as was his attitude toward the 
people of Mexico. 

Personal Interviews. These were frequently held by members of 
the staff with Workshoppers to the end that difficulties could be 
worked out and insights deepened. 

Question Periods. Most lectures were followed by question periods 
during which the individual workshopper was able to think with the 
guest lecturer. One full meeting was held upon the subject: What 
is a Workshop? 

Mimeographed Newspaper. This was prepared twice during the 
six weeks session. It reflected the impressions which workshoppers 
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were developing as a result of their experiences with Mexicans 
particularly. 

The Log. This was 65 pages in length and was prepared by mem- 
bers of the Workshop. It contained reactions toward trips taken, 
lectures, and other experiences. Useful in part in a general evalua- 
tion it served also to assemble data on the experiences which were 
considered vital to the membership of the Workshop. 

Follow-up Questionnaire. A final means for evaluation will be a 
follow-up questionnaire designed to learn what Workshoppers are 
doing in their several communities as a result of their experiences in 
Mexico. 

The several means of evaluation here given do not provide suffi- 
cient information for a complete evaluation. Together, however, they 
supply a considerable body of valuable data with which to evaluate 
the strength of a workshop. As further experience is gained, it is 
hoped, new and better instruments will be developed. Definite effort 
will be made in this direction. 


Katharine Williams 


SEMINAR ON CONTEMPORARY EUROPE AND 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Only graduate students who possessed sufficient educational back- 
ground and who had developed personal qualities deemed important 
for study abroad were admitted to the Seminar. Upon admission to 
the Seminar each person was given a list of required readings which 
included one book on Europe in the world of today and one each 
on England, Germany and France. Reaction to these books was given 
both in oral and written form. 

After two weeks of experience in London and again upon comple- 
tion of our stay in Heidelberg, each person was required to react in 
written form to the suggestions and questions contained in the Ex- 
perience Record (see p—). Subsequent to the writing of the exper- 
ience record, an oral evaluation meeting was held in order to afford 
the membership a further opportunity to clarify its thinking through 
directed discussion in the Seminar. 

Each member of the Seminar was required to select and work out 
a problem which was to him important and which could be studied 
with unique facilities while abroad. An example of such a problem 
is: Observations About Pupil-Teacher Relationships in English 
Schools. 

A very important medium available for the evaluation of the in- 
dividual was, of course, the on-going process of socialization pro- 
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vided by the Seminar itself. How did the person in question con- 
tribute to the success of the Seminar as-a-whole? What role did he 
plav in the solution of the many problems which emerged ? 

Finally, the seven weeks spent together in close relationship 
afforded many opportunities for direct conversation with each mem- 
ber of the Seminar. This opportunity was fully used. 


C. O. Arndt 


WORKSHOP IN MODERN ISRAEL’S LIFE AND CULTURE 


No system of qualitative evaluation was attempted. Our plan was 
rather to provide optimum conditions for working together toward 
the achievement of common goals. The process of living and work- 
ing together, it was held, would in itself provide valuable data for 
evaluation. 

The director and assistant director of the workshop held informal 
weekly symposia with the group during which work completed and 
plans for the following week were discussed. Staff members were 
likewise available for individual conferences each day. 

Integration of the individual into a smoothly functioning group 
varied, of course, with each person. Some adjusted quickly, others 
required a longer time. After three weeks, however, all students be- 
came sufficiently acquainted with the objectives of the workshop, 
with the staff and with one another, so that they began actually to 
function as a team. It was at this point that workshop members gen- 
erally had achieved sufficient security to evaluate the work which 
had been done and which was in process. In turn, they had become 
less apprehensive about their own evaluation. 

The evaluation of a workshop experience obviously should not be 
confined to the period during which the group is together in a work- 
ing situation. What is done by each individual upon return to his 
community should be determined as well. It appears desirable, there- 
fore, that a follow-up questionnaire be used to determine what each 
member actually has been doing upon return to his community. 
This observation is made because of numerous letters which have 
been received from workshoppers, many of which refer to the value 
of the experience and also describe activities in which they have 
engaged to share their experience with their students and citizens of 
the community. Plans are under way, therefore, to follow up the 
work done last summer and thus take a final but very important step 
in the process of evaluation. A similar procedure was followed in 
previous years. 


Edward J. Kunzer 











PHYSICAL, HEALTH AND RECREATION WORKSHOP IN 
DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN AND FINLAND 


The success in gaining knowledge, understanding and apprecia- 
tion through our educational program must be evaluated by a study 
of the process used. In this instance the process included observation 
of facilities and educational programs, lectures by European educa- 
tors, discussions with educators and citizens, reviews of pertinent 
literature suggested by European educators, and living in close asso- 
ciation with citizens. It is difficult to judge what changes these ex- 
periences have brought about in the individual student. Some of the 
most tangible evidences of success may be found in the following 
activities in which the group participated. 

1. Reports were prepared for each of the countries visited, 
namely, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland. These reports 
included a consideration of the most important influences which are 
brought to bear on education, including legal, financial, religious, 
political and technological factors. Much factual information con- 
cerning the programs of physical, health and recreation education 
was included also. The reports were written with due consideration 
of such factors as the objectives, program activities, community 
organizations and auspices, leadership, administration and evaluation. 
The reports were reviewed and checked in order to establish a rea- 
sonable degree of validity. 

2. Individual and group discussions were conducted in each coun- 
try. These included both formally planned discussions and informal 
meetings of groups on special issues. Activities of this kind were 
considered to be the most productive ways of gaining information 
and understandings. 

3. Individuals also participated in panel discussions which cen 
tered upon special topics. In this way a considerable amount of in- 
formation was gained in a short period of time. In these discussions 
attempts were made not to refer to American education but to gain 
knowledge about the country in question and its education programs. 

4. Some Workshoppers participated in radio programs. In these 
instances the interpreter would translate the statements made by our 
people into the language of the country. The statements usually cen- 
tered upon impressions which workshoppers had gained about educa- 
tion in a given country. 

5. The group participated also in civic events and ceremonies. 
These included church programs, presentations of gifts representing 
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tokens of friendship, attendance of special functions such as the 
American Legation Party for Olympic personalities, participation in 
native games and sports, and many other activities which were de- 
signed to demonstrate friendship and respect for the people of the 
country visited. 

6. Probably the most important experience was the constant en- 
deavor on the part of Workshoppers to become identified with the 
ongoing life of the people. Members of the group attempted to live 
and think as did the citizens of the country visited. 

The Workshop membership was of the opinion that a direct study 
of a country’s education yields unusually rich results in reference 
to understanding. All wished that they might have had more time to 
study in each country. They were highly motivated as a result of 
their visit, however, and were determined to do much reading about 
Scandinavia upon return to the United States. 


Leonard A. Larson 





